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ad ¥ HE building of character is the real aim 
of the schools and the ultimate reason for 
the expenditure of millions for their main- 
tenance.”—Nat. Ed. Ass’n., 1908. “It is not enough 
for an individual to be good; he must be good for 
something. All education which develops power to 
share effectively in social life is moral.”—Dewey. 

We teachers of North Carolina do not have to deal 
with the Americanization of foreigners but with the 
Americanization of our own native born, to many of 
whom the true American ideals are meaningless words. 
These ideals must be understood, appreciated, desired, 
and exemplified in the lives of our boys and girls 
in the home, the school, and the community if our 
efforts in the teaching of citizenship are to result 
in the Americanization of the youth of our state. 

In her efforts to teach citizenship to any group of 
individuals the teacher must first answer these ques- 
tions : 


1. What are the essential habits, attitudes, and ideals de- 
sirable for good citizenship in this particular group? 


2. What is their relative importance at this stage of the 
individual’s development? 


3. By what means can these desirable habits, attitudes, and 
ideals best be developed? 


In order to answer these questions satisfactorily, a 
careful study must be made of the individual and of 
the group, always bearing in mind the fact that the 
individual is not only a child but also one in the pro- 
cess of becoming an adult citizen of his community. 
This study will be made by the teacher from the first 
day of school until the last. His home, his heredity, 
his environment, his abilities, aptitudes, and interests 
will be a subject for study to the teacher which will 
help her in supplying the individual’s needs in his 
training for citizenship. The following outline has 
been used successfully in the attempt to explore the 
individual’s interests, aptitudes, and needs. This in- 
formation was gained the first week of school, and 
further exploration was made through personal con- 


ference and the pupil’s reaction to the varied work of 
the year. 


I. Your family. 


1. Parents. 
a. Nationality. 
b. Place of birth. 
c. Different places of residence. 
d. Education (schools and colleges). 
e. Occupation or occupations. 
2. Other members of your family (omit self). 
a. Number and names. 
b. Respective ages. 
c. Education (schools and colleges). 
d. Occupations. 
e. Places of residence. 
3. Things of interest about your family. 
a. Chsrch affiliation. 
b. Lasages, societies, clubs, etc., in which your fam- 
ily are interested. 
c. Things that members of your family have done 
of which you are justly proud. Why? 
d. The part taken by your family in the World 
War. 


Il. Yourself. 


Age. 

Place of birth. 

Rank in age in your family. 

Places you have lived. 

Your school life. 

a. School attended. 

b. Subjects liked best. 

c. Subjects liked least. 

6. Out of school. 

a. Your best friend or pal. Why? 

b. Games and amusements you most enjoy. 

c. Your favorite book or books? Author or 
authors? Magazines? 

d. How long do you expect to remain in school? 
What schools do you expect to attend? 

e. What do you wish to become when you leave 
school? Why? 

f. For what do you wish to stand in your class 
and school this year? 

g. For what do you wish your class to stand 
in the school and in the community this year? 

h. Give any suggestions you may have about the 
things which you, your class, or your school 


Why? 
Why? 
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might do this year. (Include community work, 
school improvement, and fun.) If you have 
none at this time, feel free to offer suggestions 
when they occur to you. 


Thus it will readily be seen that a course of study 
in citizenship would not likely be the same for any two 
groups or classes even though they were of the same 
school grade. Every year each group and each in- 
dividual presents a different civic problem to the 
teacher. With this in mind, we submit the course of 
study in citizenship as developed in the seventh grade 
of the Training School for the first semester of 1919- 


1920. 


A. AIMs. 

I. To develop high ideals of conduct acceptable to the 
class, i.e., to reach an agreement as to what con- 
stitutes good pupil citizenship (these ideals not to 
be imposed but chosen). 

To develop suitable leaders among the students. 
To learn by doing or to translate ideals into right 
living. 


II. 
IIT. 


B. Basis FOR TEACHING CITIZENSHIP FOUND IN 
I. Content subjects. 
a. History (including civics and current events). 
b. English. 
c. Geography. 
d. Arithmetic. 
If. Extra—Curricula activities. 
a. Class organization. 
b. Class parties, etc. 
c. Athletics. 
C. Dirricutties. 
I. Unusually wide range in age and abilities. 
a. Ages 10-17. 
b. Abilities ranging from 5th grade to high school. 
A dearth of good leaders. 
A lack of co-operation. 


Il. 
IIT. 


In trying to realise aims 


1. To develop high ideals of conduct. 
a. Aim to arouse class pride and personal ambition. 
1. Discussion of New Year opportunities. 


(a) New teachers. 
(b) A clean, new conduct page. 
(c) A position of school leadership (being 


highest grade). 

2. An acrostic (words chosen representing ideals 
for which class wished to stand). Sug- 
gestions were submitted by each pupil and 
finally selected by class vote. 


S for sincerity G “ Godliness 

E “earnestness R “ reliability 

V “ vision A “ ambition 

E “ efficiency D “ democracy 

N “  neatness E “ enthusiasm 

T “ tenacity 

H “ health 

3. Basis for these ideals found in 

(a) Civics text—‘My Country”—Turking- 


ton, Chap. 1-5—Ginn & Co. 


(b) Suitable poems and stories. 

a result of this study. 

Class motto chosen—“Carpe Diem”. 

Class poem chosen—‘“Opportunity”—Edward 

R. Sills. 

3. Acrostic printed in old English using class 
colors—white and gold correlated with Draw- 
ing. 

4. Decision reached to present ideals to the 
school at the chapel exercises. 


In the English class these ideals were studied with 
a view to their presentation to an audience of children. 
After class discussion and study different individuals 
presented the following program: 


Sincerity—explanation of meaning and derivation (Latin 
‘“sine cera’’ ‘‘ without wax’’). 

Earnestness—pantomime—shown by contrast. 

Vision—dramatization. 

Efficiency—short discussion for necessity for it. 

Neatness—dramatization. 

Tenacity—Recitations: ‘‘Opportunity’’—Sill. 
Be Done.’’ 

Health—dramatization. 

Godliness—Recitation—‘‘ Abou Ben Adhem.’’ 

Reliability—An original story. 

Ambition—Recitation—‘‘If I were a Tinker.’’ 

Democracy—A play (written by class president). 

Enthusiasm—Demonstrated in song—Star Spangled Banner. 


I. 


**Tt Couldn’t 


In the meantime in order to translate ideals into deeds 
a. Class organized and officers elected. 
b. A few necessary rules of conduct formulated by 
a committee, presented to the class and accepted 
by a majority vote. 
c. Clean-up day for the school. 
1. Idea presented by representatives of the class 
to other grades. 
2. A prize offered by grade 7. 
Good results. 


(a) Asserted school leadership. 

(b) Realized benefits of co-operation. 

(c) Leaders recognized. 

(d) Evidence of growth of civic responsi- 


bility. 

d. A party—initiated and carried out by girls. 

A Hallowe'en party—a class project initiated in 

class meeting. 

1. Planned and executed by committees (with 
advice of teachers). 

2. Every pupil a member of some committec. 
The result was excellent, none being  bur- 
dened but everyone having a share in making 
the party a success. 

We had now reached in our civics the chapter on 
“The Children’s Age,” and as a result began the 
study of a local civic problem. 

a. What Greensboro and North Carolina are doing 
for the children. 

1. Unfortunates. 


ITT. 


(a) Work of N. C. Children’s Home So- 
ciety. 
(1) Information gained from pam- 


phlets. 
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IV. 


VI. 


I 


(2) Talk with superintendent. 

(3) A committee visited home. 

(4) Talks made by members of class 
to other grades, resulting in 
Thanksgiving offering from the 
school. 

(At this time a campaign was being waged 
in the city for funds for the Home.) 
(b) Welfare work. 

Juvenile Court (History of the move- 

ment in the country and in N. C.). 

Jackson Training School. (At this time 

the commissioners voted to build a cot- 

tage for Guilford delinquents. <A let- 
ter from a Greensboro boy appeared in 

Daily News, in which he praised the 

work of Jackson Training School.) 

2. Boy and Girl Scout movements. 
(a) History. 
(b) A talk by Boy Scout secretary. 
(c) Results. 
(1) Found their ideals similar to ours. 
(2) Decision to form school troop. 


In history we studied America as a melting pot of the 


= 


nations out of which we evolved the liberty-loving, 

self-reliant Americans. 

a. Struggles for liberty. (Ideals derived from study 
of biography.) 

b. Struggles to form a union. (Compromise found 
necessary and co-operation essential.) 

civics again. 

a. Development of representative government. 
(Privileges and obligations of citizenship and 
leadership. ) 

b. Led out into the community life in the study 
of the election called to enlarge city limits. 


Character chart. 


The class having decided that reports sent home to 
their parents should show their rank in citizenship 
as well as in scholarship they planned the character 
chart given below. The items on the chart were se- 
lected by the class, no item appearing on the chart 
which was not the unanimous choice of the students. 
A plan for the daily checking up of the individual 
was presented by each of two committees of boys 
and girls respectively. The report presented by the 
boys was accepted by the class. This provided for 
daily reports to be compiled by class 1onitors with 
the help of the teachers. The individuai’s standing 
was indicated on a cardboard by the use of his 
initials in black or red, the black signifying below 
average and the red above. The initials were made 
on heavy white paper and inserted in slots cut in 
heavy cardboard, thus permitting insertion or re- 
moval at will. 
Habits and attitudes desirable for good citizenship in 
the seventh grade. (Chosen by the boys and girls.) 
1. Self-control. 
2. Concentration. 

(Keeps his mind on the subject at hand.) 
3. Courtesy. 

(Is polite and thoughtful of others.) 
4. Attention. 


VIL. 


VIII. 


a. Is attentive when the teacher is speaking. 
b. Is attentive when another pupil is reciting. 
5. Promptness. 
a. Is present on time. 
(1) At 8:50. 
(2) After recesses. 
b. Hands in work at the required time. 
6. Respect. 
(Is respectful to those in authority, including both 
teachers and class officers.) 
7. Preparation. 
(Is faithful in the performance of outside as- 
signments. ) 
8. Obedience. 
(Obeys cheerfully and promptly.) 
9. Neatness. 
a. Keeps his desk, books, etc., in good order. 
b. Does neat written work, including board work. 
10. Thrift. 
a. Is economical 
pencils, etc. 
b. Uses his time to good advantage. 
11. Reliability. 
a. Is truthful. 
b. Does not have to be watched. 
c. Can be depended upon to perform the duty 
that is next. 
12. Orderliness. 
(Is orderly in deportment.) 
13. Enthusiasm. 
(Puts his heart into his work.) 
14. Responsibility. (Has a sense of civic respon- 
sibility.) 
a. Is a good leader. 
b. Co-operates in all plans that are for the good 
of his group. 
c. Tries to improve himself, his class, and his 


in the use of books, paper, 


school. 
Habits and attitudes which are unusually well devel- 
oped. 


Habits and attitudes which need careful training. 
Habits and attitudes in which improvement has 
been marked. 


Class reorganized and a constitution written. 

As a result of the study of the formation of our 

national constitution, a committee was appointed to 

draw up a class constitution. The results were: 

a. The constitution as present not accepted by the 
class. (Considered too ideal.) 

b. As a result of the study in geography of the 
governments of the Latin-American republics, 
some members of the class feared that the class 
was not ready for so much freedom as the com- 
mittee proposed. 

c. A compromise constitution was finally accepted. 
According to the new constitution every student 
is a member of some committee with some spe- 
cial duty to perform for the common welfare. 

Current events. 

a. Daily papers. 

b. The paper, Current Events, taken by every mem- 
ber of the class. 
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c. A regular period weekly assigned to this study, 
but the study is not restricted to this one period. 


d. Current Events have been studied under the heads 
1. Foreign. 
2. National. 
3. State and local. 


™. Thrift Club. 

A thrift club has been organized and the study of 
thrift is a part of the year’s program in arithmetic. 
Inspiration has been received from business men and 
women who have talked to the school on Insurance, 
Banking, Budget-making, etc. Posters distributed 
through the Boy Scout organization have been most 
valuable. 


X. Development of leaders. 
This has been the “trial and error” method. When 
a pupil has shown evidence of ability in that line 
the class and the teachers have given him a position 
of leadership. Positions of leadership open are: 


1. Class monitors. 
2. Regular class officers. 


A PROFESSIONAL TRAGEDY 


3. Captain and lieutenant of the line (going to 
and from recesses). 
4. Chairmen of committees. 


PLAN FOR SECOND SEMESTER 
The work in citizenship will be correlated with 


1. English (preparation of class programs, literature). 

2. Science (physiology, cooking). 

3. Arithmetic (thrift). 

4. Playground, activities. 

5. Manual training and drawing, furnishing and decorat- 
ing). 

6. Community civics and current events, 

7. History. 


These have been found very helpful in developing 
the course of study in citizenship: 

“A Scale for Measuring Habits of Good Citizenship”—Upton 
and Chassel, Teachers’ College Record, Jan., 1919. 

“Education for Leadership”’—Fretwell, T. C. Record, Sept., 
1919, 

From Minnesota Course of Study: “Civics”, “Moral Train- 
ing and Ethics.” 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 


ROM an eminently reliable source we are told 
that of the 650,000 teaching positions in this 
country something like 130,000 of them are 

either not filled at all this year or are filled by persons 
of inferior ability and training. If the 130,000 posi- 
tions were vacant, unfilled, the situation would be bad 
enough and we might well be moved to lamentation 
and exhortation; but the greatest tragedy lies in the 
fact that school officers, boards of education, and 
school committeemen who fill vacancies with poor 
quality teachers will metaphorically pat themselves on 
their backs and, like the Pharisee, thank God they are 
not as other men are because they have no position 
in their school unfilled. The shortage of teaching 
force is bad enough, but the shortage of teaching 
ability is so much worse that the former pales into 
insignificance beside it. 

Inheritors of the charity conception of public 
schools, living and acting on the idea that public 
schools are a public charge and a liability, firm be- 
lievers in the doctrine that “anybody can teach school,” 
sponsors for the dictum that “those who can, do, and 
those who can’t, teach,’ we are not only callous 
and conscience-hardened to the present inefficiency 
of our teaching force, but we “point with pride” to the 
fact that every school in our jurisdiction is open and 
running full time. Our school officers are mainly con- 
cerned not with the quality of the teaching which our 
children receive but complacently are self-satisfied to 
have secured someone—no matter who—to “keep 


the school.” 


The University of North Carolina 


It is a common weakness with us here in this section 
along many lines. Take our manufacturing industry. 
We are inordinately proud of our record during the 
past decade in the number of cotton and hosiery mills 
we have put into operation and in the amount of cot- 
ton we have manufactured into a finished product ev- 
ery year. But what is the quality of that finished prod- 
uct? How many of these same mills of which we are 
so proud turn out an 4 No. 1 finished product? How 
much of the finished material of these mills has a repu- 
tation by trade-mark or brand to give it a place in the 
world’s market distinctively its own? We are content 
with the second best; we have not developed a “trade- 
pride.” 

So it is with our public schools. Where is there a 
city system of schools—or a country system—anywhere 
in this entire section which does a piece of teaching 
work, turns out a finished product, which is nation- 
ally known and to which teachers, school men, educa- 
tors elsewhere, are told to look for an example of first- 
rate, high-quality, effective and efficient public educa- 
tion? 

Our present attitude is not one peculiar to 1920 
or to the post-war condition; we are merely reaping 
the reward of years and decades of pint-cup think- 
ing and peanut-souled policy about public schools. 
From the earliest recorded history of legislative action 
and political-party domination to the present year we 
have meekly accepted the viewpoint that the cost of 
running public schools is an expense of government 
to be kept at the very lowest possible figure. As a 
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result we have had to try to figure out how little we 
can get along with in running public education. In- 
evitably the first consideration in securing a teacher 
or a corps of teachers has been not how good a teach- 
ing staff we could get but at how low a figure the 
schools could be kept running. No business on earth 
can long keep running successfully under any such 
policy, and no more can the school business which in 
this country has an investment capital of two billions 
of dollars. 

Skilled workmen are always an asset to any busi- 
ness; so is first-class apparatus and machinery; so 
are clean, well-lighted, properly-contructed, modern 
factories. To secure and hold skilled workmen and to 
make them willing to stay on year after year working to 
uild up the business, there must be adequate rewards 
and security of tenure. A uniform, standard, well- 
finished product, worthy of a trade-mark, cannot be 
produced with a constantly-changing force of work- 
men. Skill is lost, momentum is lost, and the busi- 
ness runs down at the heel. This has been the in- 
evitable result, and will continue to be the result in 
this business of public education, until we can make 
the members of our legislatures and of our school 
boards stop thinking about the cost of running public 
schools as an expense and make them see it as an 
investment. 

But this is not entirely true. Back of our school- 
board members and our legislature is hard-headed 
public opinion. To a very large degree the men on 
our school boards and in our legislative halls reflect 
very accurately the opinion and the will of the man 
on the farm, in the office, on the street. The citizen 
in his every-day clothes needs to be informed of the 
danger into which our public schools are drifting—in 
fact, have already drifted. Just so long as the general 
public is allowed to drift along in this unknowing 
and unthinking manner about the “expense” of run- 
ning the schools; just so long as the bulk of our cit- 
izens believe that schools are a luxury and not a ne- 
cessity; just so long as Mr. Plain Citizen feels no 
personal twinge of conscience about poor school facil- 
ities and teachers, just so long our public schools 
will continue to have that ramshackle, Peter Tumble- 
down appearance. 

There is no better and more forceful way in which 
to bring this fact squarely to the attention of the 
mass of our people than by deliberately closing the 
schools when properly-prepared and adequately-train- 
ed teachers cannot be secured. So long as the schools 
are open and the school is going through the motions 
of educating the children, the citizen-at-large jollies 
himself and herself into believing that the children 
are being taught and that they are receiving the ben- 


efits of the rights guaranteed to them by our state 
constitution. It is not so; the children thus hood- 
winked and bamboozled are being turned toward Bol- 
shevism, rebellion, anarchy and hostility to law and 
order. They ask for bread, and we give them a stone. 
Men do not gather grapes of thorns or figs from 
thistles in the world of education and public schools 
any more than they do in the world of religion and 
morals. We are bound to reap what we sow, and 
if we sow deceit, mediocrity, error, shortness of vision 
and provincialism of soul, we need not expect to gath- 
er a harvest of truth, superiority, honor, long-headed- 
ness and toughness of moral fiber. 

I started out by stating that the tragedy in our 
present educational situation consists in the horde of 
untrained teachers, and here is what I meant. The 
untrained teachers know nothing of the way the hu- 
man mind, and more especially the child mind, works. 
They know nothing of the laws and rules which gov- 
ern the growth of human intelligence. They are ig- 
norant entirely of the very nature of the raw material 
upon which they work, they know nothing of how it 
will or can be made to act. In their ignorance 
—unwitting—they try to make it act as its very na- 
ture forbids its acting; they try to turn it to uses for 
which it was never intended. The result is as sure 
as the proverbial death and taxes—the raw material 
is ruined. 

Then when the intellectual life of these young cit- 
izens has been twisted and contorted beyond all rec- 
ognition of its maker, what happens? The product of 
the public school turns anarchist, bolshevist, disloyal, 
hostile, antagonistic to the government which took a 
keen, fine, nicely-adjusted and delicate instrument for 
intelligent action and, because of unskilled workmen, 
turned it into a warped, dull, coarse, ungoverned and 
ungovernable instrument for the use of the dema- 
gogue, the radical, the extremist. 

This is the tragedy that now confronts us—not that 
schools are closed, though that is serious enough—but 
rather that scores, hundreds, thousands of those who are 
keeping our schools open are paving the way for nation- 
al calamity and collapse. We had far. better close our 
schools and keep them closed until the party politician, 
the “plain citizen,” the mass of our taxpayers and 
voters can be brought to their senses and made to 
think in terms of the common welfare than to have 
tens of thousands of our future citizens warped and 
twisted in their intellectual life to the degree that the 
worse shall appear the better reason. The very sal- 
vation of our American government, its safety and its 
perpetuity, rests fundamentally upon properly trained 
and highly skilled teachers in our public schools. What 
shall we do about it? 
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SOVIET GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA 


By W. C. BLAKEY 


HE fact that a new government has existed 
in Russia for two years, and one that receives 
a great amount of publicity in our country, 
makes it pertinent for everyone to at least know the 
In dealing with 
bolshevism, sovietism, and other isms, loyalty to our 
government can be taught by curing mis-information 


facts about this form of government. 


| RUSSIAN 
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CONGRESS 500 


[ ALL RUSSIAN CONGRESS | 
1500 


CENTRAL EX ECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


COUNCIL 
PEOPLES COMMISSARS 17 
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% 
a 


with information, facing reiteration of fantastic claims 
with reiteration of disillusioning facts, substituting 
education for denunciation. 

The accompanying chart, presenting graphically 
government in Russia, is made from the constitution 
of the Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. No attempt 
is made here to discuss policies, principles, ideals of 
this government, the plan of organization only being 
given. 

A casual study of this chart will show the vast 
superiority of our representative democracy and that 
Russia is urging things that have been tried in other 
countries and found unworkable. 


Institute for Public Service, New York 


From the Voter to National Government * 


County Note~In all the Soviets, 
from County Soviet on, 
City Voters have — 


Five times es many votes. 


proportionately, 
As Rural Yorers, 


The first point to be noted is that a distinction 
must be made between urban and rural citizens. The 
city voters have proportionately five times the repre- 
sentation of the rural inhabitants, which is astounding, 
as fourth-fifths of the Russian people live on farms. 

Where we examine the people’s suffrage privileges 
we find the Russian rural voter electing only the vil- 


Russia and U.S.A. 


AMERICAN CITIZEN _ | 
URBAN AND RURAL 


CONGRESS 
SENATORS-96 REPRESENTATIVES 


| PRESIDENT | 


This chart is taken from Teachable 
Facts about Bolshevism and Sovietism, 
Published by Institute for Public Service 
51 Chambers St, N.Y C 


lage committee, who elect the rural soviet, who choose 
the county legislative body. This body in turn elects 
members for the provincial, who elect members for 
the regional, which body furnishes members to the 
National Congress. The urban vote is likewise passed 
through four branches to the national body. A mem- 
ber of the National Congress in Russia is so far 
removed from the people that they can be but little 
interested in what his policies or platform may be, for 
to change a member would require an election through 
four or five subordinate congresses. 

In all of the soviets, from the county soviet on, 
we find an executive committee in control of admin- 
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istration affairs when the soviet is not in session. 
These administrative officers are elected not by the 
people but by the respective legislative bodies, re- 
sponsible not to the people but to other legislative 
bodies not elected by the people. 

The national affairs are under control of a control 
executive committee of 250 selected by the national 
congress. This executive committee selects 17 com- 
missars (cabinet members) who are instructed with 
the general management of the affairs of the country, 
responsible to the executive committee and the national 
congress, which we have just seen is not made up 
of representatives elected by the people. Each com- 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF GEOGRAPHY” 


missar is provided with a committee known as his 
college advisers, appointed by the council of commis- 
sars. This committee failing to agree with their com- 
missar, may go over his head to the executive com- 
mittee and the national congress. Finally, the su- 
preme authority in Russia rests with dictators re- 
sponsible theoretically to the national congress, actu- 
ally to no one. 


From the standpoint of organization is there any- 
thing in Russian government that we want or that 
would improve our present plans? The chart an- 
swers, no. 


By J. PAUL GOODE 
Professor of Economic Geography, The University of Chicago e 


NE of the greatest bars to progress in civili- 
() zation is provincialism. By that term we 
mean a narrow horizon of acquaintance and 
interest. People living in a nook or corner, with a 
daily round which occupies them with their own local 
affairs, are likely to be left out of touch with the 
rest of the world. The smaller the horizon, the nar- 
rower the treadmill of the daily round, the more 
cramped the individual development. The proper aim 
of geographic study is not the boundaries or capitals 
of countries, nor lists of products. The geographer’s 
interest is focused always on the ways in which hu- 
man life is shaped and molded by the physical in- 
fluences in his environment; by the climate, the soil, 
the plant and animal life, the material and powers he 
has to work with, or his facilities for communication 
with the rest of the world. The most vital and per- 
manent interest in all of us is the interest in people, 
the human interest. This interest alone will take us 
out of our narrow round, will give us the benefit of 
the experience of other men, widen our sympathies, 
give us other points of view—in short, will start us on 
the road to civilization. 

Intelligent travel among our fellow-men is the best 
means of getting out of our own narrow life, and of 
getting the knowledge of other men’s problems, and 
the sympathy with other men, which are so essential 
to the education of liberally-minded people. 

Now the most of us cannot do extensive travel, and 
many who travel are not prepared to do it intelli- 
gently. Here is the great opportunity for the study 
of geography; the world in all its variety can be 
brought inside the horizon of the student. By maps, 
by descriptions, by pictures, by extensive reading, the 
thing is done. The four walls of the narrow home 


thin out and vanish, and throngh the eyes of the trained 
geographer the student may get the intelligent grasp 
of the wide diversity of environing conditions which 
are responsible for the fact that there are all sorts of 
people in the world. There is a large element in a lib- 
eral education. This subject alone so taught is the best 
antidote for provincialism, and for the making of 
an intelligent citizenship. When we hear a person 
call a Mexican a “greaser,” or a Filipino a “nigger,” 
or an Italian a “dago,” or a farmer a “hayseed,” he 
stamps himself as a narrow, provincial snob, a trouble- 
maker, and in so far, deserving of pity. Were he 
acquainted, only a little, with these other people, the 
kind of acquaintance a study of the new geography 
would bring to him, he would have understanding and 
sympathy, and the world would become a better place 
to live in, both for himself and for the people he fails 
to understand. 

This acquaintance with lands and people beyond our 
horizon widens our interest in the things worth while. 
The pages of the better newspapers and periodicals 
are strewn with geographic place names and the 
chronicles of events all over the earth. The better 
magazines are featuring more and more travel sketch- 
es and other geographic material. Just in proportion 
as we have intelligent interest in these things, wide 
reading will be profitable to us, and the trash of scan- 
dal and violence, so profitless, so degrading, will begin 
to disappear from the public prints. The general mor- 
ality and the quality of our citizenship will be im- 
proved just in the measure that our interest in better 
things is aroused. This better geographic education in 


* Magazine Service of National Council of Geography 
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turn prepares people for more intelligent and profit- 
able travel. 

And now to us in America a new vision comes. 
We are endowed beyond all other people with the 
fundamental material resources of coal. We are pro- 
ducing about one-half of the world’s coal, one-half 
the world’s iron, four-fifths the world’s copper, two- 
thirds the world’s petroleum, two-thirds the world’s 
cotton, and very large supplies of several other fun- 
damental material resources. Having these resources, 
we have set ourselves to their development, and, as 
a consequence, find ourselves in a position to furnish 
This calls 
This 
in turn calls for a wide and detailed knowledge of the 
world outside, the very kind of training geography 
brings. This in turn calls for a growing army of 


half the world’s significant manufactures. 
for a phenomenal development in foreign trade. 


young mgn and women with a special training in 
geography. So suddenly has this development come 
that the schools are having great difficulty in prepar- 
ing students in numbers even to meet the demand, 
that professors of geography from leading universities 


are lifted from their chairs by strong and urgent calls 


from business houses at salaries of from $6,000 to 
$15,000 a year. Great banks, such as the National 
City Bank of New York, have had to establish schools 
of their own, in which young men and women who are 
to go to foreign lands, may be given adequate train- 
ing along these lines. 

The practical value of geography is established. It 
is the livest subject in the school curriculum. It de- 
serves the best equipment in teachers, library, maps, 
and pictures. Properly presented by teachers ade- 
quately prepared and equipped, it will go farther than 
any other one subject in the school curriculum can go 
in overcoming provincialism and the making of an in- 
telligent citizenship. Student teachers should demand 
an adequate training in the teaching of the subject. 
Principals should insist on teachers coming to their 
classes with thorough training in the subject. Normal 
schools should be required to give attention to the 
training of teachers in geography, putting the subject 
on a par with English and mathematics in the course 
of study. No nation or people needs training in the 
new geography more than ours. No nation has a 
better opportunity to get it, or to use it. 


“WHY YOUNG FOLKS LEAVE THE FARM” 


HESTER T. CROWELL contributes an inter- 
esting article to The Independent of February 

14th on “Why the Young Folks Leave the Farm.” 
Mr. Crowell does not offer any cock-sure remedy 
guaranteed to work, as the “reformers” are wont to do, 
for checking the cityward trend of young people, nor 
dees he lay down any formula, nor suggest a remedy 
except by implication. He simply discusses the situ- 
ation candidly and frankly, and with an understand- 
ing of the conditions that is at once intelligent and 
convincing. He admits that the economic reason is 
one of the causes tending to send young people city- 
ward, but that it is only one and not the most com- 
pelling one at that. He says: “The subject of why 
Willie and Mary leave the farm has been very thor- 
oughly treated from the economic standpoint. Most of 
us are familiar with the fact that Willie’s colt becomes 
papa’s horse and Mary's chickens lay eggs for mama. 
The economic reasons for discontent with the farm are 
obvious enough. But I do not think thev alone ac- 
count for the steady movement from farm to city 
which goes merrily on year after year in spite of all 
the excellent arguments brought forward to show that 
there is just as much opportunity in the country as 
in the city. It is my own observation that 
economic reasons never were more than a mere part 
of the reason why Mary and Willie left the old 


homestead and sought the city. The fact that they con- 
tinue to leave the farm after economic conditions 
have so vitally changed bears out the theory that other 
considerations have been as important as the eco- 
nomic.” 

Mr. Crowell regards the dominant Puritanical atti- 
tude of the country as one of the prime reasons that 
so many young people leave the farm. He continues: 
“Whether in the city or the country there is a con- 
flict of opinion on many important subjects between 
the boys and girls on the one side and their parents, 
a generation older, on the other. The city parent 
looks on as youth has its way—sometimes shocked, 
often a little uneasy, but not infrequently entering 
into the zest of the times with as much gusto as youth 
itself. The rural parent puts his foot down firmly. 
Things shall be as they were when he was a boy. 

The clash comes and the boys and girls look 
longingly in the direction of the places where they 
can do the things they wish to do without being con- 
sidered wicked or selfish or half-witted. Persons who 
have always lived in cities of 50,000 population and 
upward do not realize the restrictions thrown around 
pleasure in the country. Under a Puritanical domin- 
ation, much of the picturesqueness of country life 
has disappeared. In its place is nothing at all. The 
people are starved for entertainment and yet they put 
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the ban of disapproval upon almost any suggestion 
likely to be made in these times.” 

A question that is demanding the serious considera- 
tion of statesmen at this time, and, too, one that is 
coming in for no end of discussion in educational gath- 
erings and in the newspapers, is the serious shortage 
of teachers. Not long since the legislature of a 
southern state introduced a bill prohibiting teachers 
from marrying during the school term. Here is what 
Mr. Crowell says about the condition in his own state 
of Texas, and, by the way, Texas is not different from 
the rest in this respect: “In my own state of Texas 
a majority of the rural school boards lay down rules 
that young women teachers shall not dance, shall not 
attend motion-picture shows, shall not enjoy the com- 
pany of young men during the school term. They 
make inquiry as to the young women’s religious affili- 
ations. Most of them insist that it shall be the same 
as that of a majority of the community. If the young 
woman were to reply that she did not have any religi- 
ous affiliations, I do not venture to guess what the 
board would do. Probably fall dead. I mention teach- 
ing because it is about the only employment available 
for the rural young woman.” 

Listen again to what he has to say about the talk 
of gossip-mongers: “If there is one time more than 
another when youth likes to pretend it enjoys privacy 
it is during the course of a love affair. But in the 
country there is no privacy. If May likes Johnny and 
her face lights up when he appears, the village gossip- 
mongers tell one another that ‘the way that Johnson 
girl is carrying on over Johnny Stubbs is scan’lous. 
If she were a daughter of mine, etc.’ And yet May 
has not used one-hundredth of the arts a city girl 
would never hesitate to use to win the young man she 
liked. Poor May doesn’t know any arts, anyway, 
except those she inherited from Eve.” 

Speaking of sociability, he says: “I seldom find 
an elderly person in a city who does not yearn to 
get back to the ‘sociable life of the country’ and I 
seldom find a young man who does not abhor that 
same sociability.” 

The attitude of the country regarding labor is inter- 
estingly put: “Then there is the attitude toward labor 
which differs so widely in the country and in the 
city. Johnny will suffer torture in going over to the 
Jones place as a hired hand. In at least a large part 
of the United States he has an uneasy feeling that this 
places him in a class with negro labor. Of one thing 
he is certain, a hired hand on a farm is the absolute 
bottom of the social scale. Of course he may be 
wrong about that, but the farm owner never does any- 
thing to disabuse his mind of the idea. The farmer 


usually shows that he agrees with the hired hand as 
to his position socially. When this farm hand goes to 
get a job driving a street car he is welcomed. There 
are thousands like him and they have their own place 
in society. The owner of the traction system does not 
invite them to his own table as the farmer did, but he 
makes numerous efforts to indicate to them that he 
wishes them well. On the farm the hired hand receiv- 
ed amount of money for each day’s labor—and board. 
In the city he receives all of it in cash. He can march 
into a restaurant in the morning and sing out: 
‘Theda Bara, gimme a shot 0’ Java an’ a coupla sink- 
ers.’ I wonder if you who read this article have ever 
pondered the fact that one of the most galling condi- 
tions of slavery was that one could not order his own 
meals, but accepted what was placed before him? 
Thousands of slaves have been fed a quantity and 
quality of food right in this country that a single man 
earning $90 a month cannot afford today. But they 
would not on that account prefer to be slaves.” 

“But,” the author continues, “it was not the condi- 
tion of labor which I wished to emphasize in this ar- 
ticle so much as social life and the lack of entertain- 
ment. It has always been interesting to me to observe 
how tenacious the cities are of every form of enter- 
tainment, whether worthy of defense or not, while any 
attack upon a form of entertainment in the country— 
where it is already entirely too scarce—will usually 
result in killing it. It would be a brave band 
of women who would continue their regular bridge 
schedule in a village of 2,000 population in my state 
after the pastor had delivered a sermon on the subject 
of card playing.” 

“Why is it,” the author continues, “that the liberals 
remain in the minority in the rural districts? Be- 
cause the desertions from their ranks swell the liberal 
majority in the cities and towns.” 

What he says about the lack of educational facili- 
ties in the country districts points a lesson the country 
districts need to take to heart: “Then, there are the 
young men and women who do not happen to have such 
a sympathetic parent. He has sent them away to school 
because the local schools are generally not good. The 
same amount of money expended on sending children 
away would probably make the local public school a 
model, but that is seldom if ever thought of in the 
country. The children come back with an entirely dif- 
ferent point of view from that of their parents. This 
tragedy has been treated in story, song, and play 
scores of times and it is still good for another twenty 
years. I am not attempting to say who is right. I 
do not care what you think about the matter. The 
purpose of this article is to explain what elements be- 
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side the economic element are sending the young folks 
to town.” 

Aside from any faults with the country itself—its 
Puritanical attitude regarding innocent joys, its point 
of view about labor, its lack of entertainment and 
amusement—Mr. Crowell assigns as another impelling 
reason the spirit of the American cities which he 
characterizes as the spirit of youth. “The 
spirit of our American cities is the spirit of youth. 


He says: 


In them youth predominates in numbers and_ rules 
in every way. This is the day of the young man. 
He may have seen sixty summers or more, but if he is 
still ruling in a city he is a young man. The city is 
adaptable, quick to appreciate, unafraid, much quicker 
to applaud than to condemn in spite of what sarcastic 
writers have said in an effort to be clever. The very 
fact that city people can and do make fun of the city 
and then laugh at their own jibes is one of the ele- 
That would not be 
Life 
there is too serious, local personages too sacred, for 
careless comment.”—N. W. W. 


ments of greatness of the city. 


tolerated in a rural district or a small town. 


CHAPEL EXERCISES AT HENDERSON 
RINCIPAL G. C. DAVIDSON, of the Henderson 
High School, has made a live and useful school 

activity of the usual opening exercises which have 
grown in popularity and effectiveness in the school 
life of that community. These exercises have varied 
widely, but in the main they have included the follow- 
ing ‘features: 

Patriotic and sacred songs and special songs by 
special groups or grades; selected scripture reading. 
usually in concert; brief prayers, concluding with the 
Lord's Prayer; brief and lively talks by the teachers 
or representative citizens on such topics as citizenship, 
the world peace, Americanization, community civics, 
health legislation and regulations, care of the teeth, 
better schools and better school equipment, clean 
homes and premises, money-making and its hindrance 
to boys in completing the high school course, present- 
day demands for well equipped men and women, 
“safety first,” fire prevention, war relief, and similar 
subjects. Due emphasis has been given also to cer- 
tain spiritual and moral ideals and obligations as il- 
lustrated in fair dealing, clean sports, courtesy, and 
the other cardinal virtues. 


In other ways as well, Mr. Davidson is doing a cred- 
itable piece of work with the high school boys and 
girls of that fine community.—E. W. K. 
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THE LATIN COLUMN 


A CAROLINA LATIN PAPER 


HEN mention was made in this column last 
month of a Latin newspaper published in an 
Alabama high school, we were not aware that a 
schoo! in our own state is also publishing in the in- 
terest of Latin. The Mantuan Club of Juniors and 
Seniors in the Asheville high school has begun the 
publication (in English) of The Latin Bulletin, which 
is to appear five times a year. The expressed object 
of the paper will appear a worthy one to those who 
believe in the value of !atin study: “The purpose 
of the Bulletin is to contribute to and promote the 
cause of classical study; to make Latin pleasing and 
attractive to high school pupils; to give other schools 
an idea of some of the things being done for the 
cause of the classics in the Asheville high school.” 
The first issue contains principally two essays by 
students, “The Need of the Classics,” and “De Rema 
Aeterna,” a Latin version of the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, some neat translations of bits of Vergil, and a list 
of honor students in Latin—a proof of good work 
being done. The moving spirit behind this paper is 
Miss Upchurch, head of the Latin Department, and 
her influence is the subject of “An Appreciation” at 
the beginning of the Bulletin —G. A. H. 


THE CLASSICS IN BRITISH EDUCATION 

HI British Ministry of Reconstruction has is- 

sued a pamphlet, The Classics in British Educa- 
tion, setting forth the need for sober thought on the 
formulation of educational polity. Mr. George M. 
Falion gives some salient passages of the report in 
The Bulletin of High Points, published by the Board 
of Education of New York City for the city’s high 
school teachers. 

The unrest in the educational world is set forth 
under the caption of “Education and Ideals.” 

“The real enemy of education is want of faith in 
its value. And this want of faith is, at the bottom, 
a want of faith in moral, spiritual, and intellectual 
values. It manifests itself in a disrespect for knowl- 
edge, except of the most utilitarian kind; and it is 
rampant in all classes of society, from the highest to 
the lowest. And our national well-being 
after the war trembles, at the moment of writing these 
lines, on the narrow edge of a choice between the 
higher and lower visions.” 

The “efficient” but material education of Germany 
is decried: ‘We have seen in the war and its attend- 
ant circumstances the proof that a nation is what its 
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education makes it. We have seen Germany mate-" 
rialized and brutalized by two generations of highly- 
efficient but material education. 


“If now, in the reconstruction of our national life, 
we can keep at the best level that we have reached 
during the war, we shall see to it that our national 
education is placed on a higher plane than the merely 
material and utilitarian one. We shall try to give our 
boys and girls a higher ideal than that which is meas- 
ured by salaries and wages. We shall teach patriotism 
and public spirit. We shall teach respect for knowl- 
edge.” 

The authors of the pamphlet present two main top- 
ics for discussion: First, the educational value of the 
Greek and Latin classics; second, the possibility of 
making a place for Greek and Latin in the curriculum 
of today. 

A hasty review of the arguments, pro and con, in 
the old controversy between natural science and the 
humanities ends with the friendly, but no less grat- 
ifying conclusion, that “it is a waste of time to discuss 
which of these two main branches of education 
is the more important, for both are  ob-iously 
necessary. What we have to consider now is how to 
get the most out of both.” The fact that there is 
“a great tradition of classical education in all civilized 
countries, firmly established,” and that this has given 
to the classics a value not attained by newer addi- 
tions to the curriculum, “though it entitles them to 
respect, does not entitle them to exclusive possession, 
now that other subjects have, so to speak, arrived at 
manhood. What we now have to seek is fair play 
for all, and see that in letting in the new we do not 
lose valuable elements which only the old can give us.” 

Granting “ungrudgingly” the value of other langu- 
ages in linguistic study, the commission argues for 
Greek and Latin: “It is not necessary to deprecate 
l‘rench and German in order to argue that Greek and 
Latin as subjects of study give certain elements of 
mental training which no modern language can give. 
It is the fact that, while they convey thoughts which 
are entirely akin to our own methods of thinking, they 
do so in a form of expression so different from ours 
that our minds are exercised to transmute the one into 
the other.” 

But it is of the classics as a means of education 
that the commission speaks in most emphatic terms : 

“It is because the classics contain elements of the 
highest spiritual and intellectual value which cannot 
he obtained elsewhere in equal force or equal inten- 
sity that the lover of education is bound to fight for 
their retention as one of the leading components of 
our national system. In the first place, Greek and 
Roman thought, Greek and Roman history, lie at the 
foundations and enter inseparably into the structure 


of our own thought, literature, language, and history. 

They are still unexhausted springs of thought 
and inspiration. And how often in the prob- 
lems of our world-wide Empire do we find parallels 
and warnings in the history of the Roman Empire 
which we find nowhere else? Our imagina- 
tive literature is steeped in the literature of Greece 
and Rome; its forums, its subjects, its thoughts come 
straight thence as though no twenty or thirty cen- 
turies lay between.” 

The British Commission takes cognizance of Dean 
West’s Value of the Classics (Princeton University 
Press) and uses the statistics therein compiled as evi- 
dence of the disciplinary value of Greek and Latin: 

“Evidence from this source is additionably valuable 
because it can be gleaned from a wider range than 
england, ayd because it comes from a country where 
prejudice is rather against the old ways than for them, 
and where new subjects and new experiments get a 
fair field and ample favor.” 

The final claim thus rests : 

“It is not necessary to decry other subjects, which 
for many individuals are preferable and have their 
essential value in the community and in the educa- 
tional curriculum; but for the all-round training of 
the citizens the claim of the classics to hold premier 
place has not yet been shaken.” 

The making of room for the classics in the curricu- 
lum, the second point discussed, must be assured. 

“The first object in education is the training of 
human beings in mind and character as citizens of a 
free country, and any technical preparation of boys 
and girls for a particular profession, occupation, or 
work, must be consistent with this principle. 

“In the case of students who stay at school beyond 
the age of sixteen specialization should be gradual 
and not complete. 

“While it is probably impossible to give instruction 
in both Greek and Latin in all secondary schools, pro- 
vision should be made in every area for teaching these 
subjects, so that every boy and girl who is qualified 
to profit from them shall have the opportunity of 
receiving adequate instruction in them.” 

These conclusions, as reported in the Ministry’s 
pamphlet, are the findings of the Royal Society, head- 
ing about sixty scientific organizations, and of the 
sritish Academy. The conference, says the report, 
“showed a singular harmonious effort to fashion a 
scheme of education which would give fair play to all 
subjects.” 

“The classics, finally, are a heritage to be cherished 
not to the exclusion of other worthy and necessary 
subjects, but as an essential element with them in the 
full culture on which a noble national life can be nur- 
tured and maintained.”—G. K. G. Henry. 
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THE MATHEMATICS COLUMN 


SOME COMMON ERRORS MADE IN FRESHMAN 
COLLEGE ALGEBRA 


URING the past few months 1 have made a 

collection of some of the commonest errors made 
by students of first-year mathematics. These errors, 
which should be remedied in the early study of the 
fundamental operations in arithmetic, are sure to give 
the student trouble throughout his entire courses in 
mathematics. 

It is quite natural to seek expressions which can 
be used most easily, and students will commit almost 
any outrage on mathematics in order to obtain such 
expressions. 

For example, an expression such as 1—2a? is usu- 
ally more difficult to handle than 2a*—1, and it is 
very common to find this change made at once if 
the example in question can be simplified by so 
doing. The student should be made to see that by 
giving to a any value, such as 2, 1—2a? is equal to —7/, 
whereas 2a°—1 is equai to +7. He will at once con- 
clude that such a change cannot be made at will, since 
—7 does not equal +7. 

Again, in order to get rid of the radical in such an 
expression as i . a student will frequently square 


both numerator and denominator, thus getting * 


If we show that + is approximately —  , the 


3.2 
student will readily see that this does not equal 
and that such a method is not correct. 

Probably the most glaring mistake made in elemen- 
tary mathematics is in connection with fractions that 
are to be simplified. In dealing with such an expres- 


. 
s10on as — 


7 the student is likely to make any 
one of three errors, namely, add the fractions by bring- 
ing them to a common denominator, and throw away 
the denominator ; cancel 2 with 36, and 7 with 14; or 
cross multiply, getting 72 — 98. 

These mistakes are apparently due to confusion in 
the student’s mind between an equation, and an ex- 
pression that does not involve an equal sign. The 
idea of cross multiplication should be eliminated en- 
tirely from algebra, and in this way one of the com- 
monest errors would be avoided. 

The fact that the common denominator is ignored 
when adding or subtracting fractions is due to the 
method commonly used in getting rid of fractions 
when solving equations. 

The process of cancelling numerators with denom- 
inators is somewhat misleading, and the student 
should understand that cancelling between fractions 
can take place only if all the signs involved are prod- 
uct signs. 


25 
10 


The omission of the middle term in squaring a bi- 
nomial expression is another outstanding error which 
could be remedied by constant drill on writing down 
in full the expansion of such expressions as (a = b)?*, 
(x — y)?, ete. 

To the average student in first-year mathematics 
the distinction between an equation and an identity is 
entirely unknown. We should make sure that this dis- 
tinction is clear by pointing out that (a + b)? = 
a2? + 2ab + b? is an identity and not an equation, 
i. e., that this statement is true no matter what values 
we assign to a and b. On the other hand, x? + 3x = 
10 is true only for the particular values x= 2 and 
x — —5, and is therefore an equation. If in writing 
identities we use three horizontal lines instead of two, 
we may do much to establish this essential difference. 
—A. S. W. 


THE PLAY AND THE SCHOOL 
By FREDERICK H. KOCH 
The University of North Carolina 
HE play’s the thing! 
The cultivation of the dramatic instinct is of 
vital importance to everyone. Yet the im- 
portant place of the dramatic in the life of the child 
and of youth has, until recent years, received but lit- 
tle attention. Its educational values have been but 
vaguely understood, and, for the most part, they have 
been completely neglected. Rightly directed the dra- 
inatic becomes a powerful instrument for developing 
personality and for the upbuilding of character. Our 
teaching methods have been almost wholly intellectual. 
As Professor Ward has pointed out, such methods are 
likely to result in a weakened capacity for action in 
the child. We have failed to take into account the 
cultivation of the underlying emotions, and the right 
direction of the will. 


THE DRAMA IN THE COMMUNITY 


In recent years the dramatic has been given a more 
and more important place in the schools and in com- 
munity life. There is today a widespread interest in the 
presentation of plays in our schools and colleges, in the 
towns and villages, and even in the remote country 
districts. In this revival of the “home talent” per- 
formance there is an insistent demand for plays that 
will be better than the artificial sensations and the 
brainless amusement commonly offered by the local 
moving-picture house and the commercial stage. There 
is evident a desire for plays that will afford wholesome 
enjoyment, for genuinely constructive recreation in 
worthy communal expression. These are heartening 
signs in this post-war period of new social strivings. 
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To meet this need the University of North Carolina 
through its Bureau of Extension has established a di- 
vision of Community Drama to assist those interested 
in promoting community expression by means of plays, 
pageants, and festivals. This division contemplates 
the publication of various bulletins designed to be of 
practical assistance to workers in this important field. 


SELECTED PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS 

The first of these Plays for Amateurs will be pub- 
lished in April. This is to be a descriptive list primar- 
ily to be of assistance to the teacher. Some of the 
plays have distinct “literary value”; others are merely 
dramatic. Many are included as easy to produce in 
the hope that they may serve as stepping-stones to the 
presentation of plays of distinct excellence. There has 
heen no attempt to pass judgment upon the merits of 
the plays beyond suggesting characteristics as may be 
of assistance to those looking for a play adapted to 
their own immediate needs. 

The plays are classified as “Long Plays” and ‘Short 
Plays.” “The Short Plays” are practically all one-act 
pieces. Three one-act plays, carefully chosen and 
combined, will form a program of interesting variety 
and freshness, besides being much less difficult to 
produce than a single long play which must be sus- 
tained throughout an entire evening. More than this 
the one-act plays will afford good acting parts for a 
‘arger number of people, and will make possible a 
much more finished performance. There is included 
also a selective list of plays for children—both collec- 
tions and single plays. 


PLAY-BOOKS LOANED 


The Bureau of Extension will be glad to send for 
examination copies of any of the vlays listed to any 
citizen of the state. There is no charge for lending 
these plays other than that of postage both ways. The 
division of Community Drama, through Miss Eliza- 
beth Lay, who has had an active part in the prepara- 
tion of the bulletin, will be glad to give advice con- 
cerning the selection of plays. Such requests should 
state whether the play is intended for outdoor or in- 
door performance, and should suggest something of 
the size and limitations of the stage. The kind of pro- 
duction desired should also be indicated, and whether 
the payment of a moderate royalty would be imprac- 
ticable. Also it is well to suggest whether the prefer- 
ence is for a costume piece or for a modern play, and 
to give the number of speaking parts desired and the 
skill of the players available. To any teacher who may 
be in need of assistance in the selection of a play for 


commencement, the Extension Service is now avail- 
able. 


THE CAROLINA FOLK PLAYS 


A number of requests have come from teachers for 
copies of the original folk plays of Carolina written 
in the University course in Dramatic Composition, 
English 31, and produced by the Carolina Playmakers 
in the “Play-House,” constructed as a model commun- 
ity stage in the auditorium of the public school at 
Chapel Hill. 

To meet this demand the first series of these native 
folk plays will be published presently in book form. 
The first volume will probably include such representa- 
tive types as When Witches Ride, a play of Carolina 
folk superstition; The Return of Buck Gavin, a trag- 
edy of the mountain people; Peggy, a tragedy of the 
tenant farmer; and The Third Night, a mountain play 
of the supernatural. The published plays will be 
illustrated with photographs of the original produc- 
tions in Chapel Hill.* 


*For further information address the Bureau of Extension, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


A CHANGED VIEWPOINT 


FPELLOW-TEACHERS : Let’s stop this self-pity because 

of our low salaries! We are underpaid and we have 
been for many many years. At the same time it is rather 
humiliating to have the daily papers, weekly and monthly mag- 
azines holding us up to the public as objects of charity be- 
cause we “do not receive a living wage.” Editorial comment 
emphasizes the need for paying us more because we must have 
enough on which to continue this precarious existence on 
earth. The writers apparently pity us and think our right to 
live, or at least exist, is paramount. 

If that is their conception we are to blame, for it is we who 
first gave voice to the sentiment that our salaries (?) are not 
a living wage and we began the begging for a living. The 
motif of our symphony has been a cry of distress and a call 
for aid. 

Let's pitch this campaign on a different, a higher note. 
The citizens should be made to feel that they must educate 
or the nation will perish, that they must invest more largely 
in schools or pay the price in increased crime, brigandage, 
radicalism, revolution and national disaster. They must be 
made to feel, not the necessity for supporting us and giving 
us a living, but the downright impossibility of maintaining a 
stable government co-ordinate with ignorance, illiteracy, and 
disease. 

Instead of pursuing this policy of selfishness, this policy of 
charity for our profession, we must make the people at large, 
the “Average Citizen,” realize completely that the more the 
states and the nation invest in schools, in education, in the com- 
batting of ignorance and disease, the richer and the more pow- 
erful we shall become, not only as individual states, but as a 
nation. 

The safety, the perpetuity, the economic and social welfare 
of this nation depend upon adequate support of our educational 
institutions. If we can get this idea, this conception across to 
the mass of our people, we need have no fears about the ques- 
tion of salary, for “the servant is worthy of his hire.” Let’s 
make our appeal not to emotions but to reason and to the hard- 
headedness of the business man.—L. A. Williams. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President emeritus of Har- 
vard University, and dean of American educational 
statesmen, celebrated his eighty-sixth birthday on 
March 20th. Here’s wishing the grand old man many 
happy returns of the occasion. 


Let us not deceive ourselves: no mechanical sys- 
tem of school administration can be devised that will 
ever do the job of educating voys and girls. That 
miracle can be wrought only by the educated, virile 
teacher. 


“In the present condition of the school system,” 
said Dr. A. A. Berle, speaking recently before the 
League for Political Education, at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, “The woman teaching her child in the home 
can do more in two years than the school can do in 
But will she? That is the question. 


” 


five. 

In his trenchant little book on educational ideals 
and practices called /dols, published in 1910, Charles 
Mills Gayley was pleased to characterize the majority 
of public school teachers in the United States as “a 
mob of mobile maidens meditating matrimony.” Now 
comes Professor Earl Barnes and speaks of teachers 
as “celibate, bureaucratic academicians.” What a won- 
derful change these ten years have wrought! Tem- 
pora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis! 


The Cleveland Meeting 


The annual winter meeting of the N. E. A. at 
Cleveland, Ohio, this year, has passed into his- 
tory. It will go down as a memorable meeting. Me- 
morable not alone for its size—and it was the “biggest 
ever’—but memorable as well because of the inter- 


esting program, the worth-while discussions, the for- 
ward look of the speakers, and the hospitality of the 
city of Cleveland. 


The problems involved in the teacher shortage in 
our public schools proved a most fertile topic of dis- 
cussion both in the meetings and in the hotel lobbies. 
The good and the bad in the Smith-Towner Bill were 
equally exposed. Americanization plans, programs and 
propaganda found a place in practically all depart- 
ments. Standard tests and scales as valuable instru- 
ments, both for administration and research purposes, 
have received professional recognition and acceptance. 
A greater amount of participation in the determina- 
tion of policies and plans by the classroom teacher 
has been recognized and accorded. 


These were only a few of the high spots in the meet- 
ing. Everyone felt the strain brought about by small 
salaries, by teacher shortage, by small appropriations 
for public-school support, but yet everyone also felt 
optimistic and cheerful about the future, believing 
sincerely that the good sense of our American people 
will in due time and by means of proper stimulation 
correct the faults and strengthe.1 the weak places. The 
outlook for public schools is bright providing the facts 
about the educational situation are clearly and often 
set forth to our school patrons. 


The attention accorded the sessions by the press of 
Cleveland is worthy of note. The features of the 
meetings were headlined, editorials struck keynotes, 
paragraphers found ample opportunity for human in- 
terest squibs and gibes. To all intents and purposes, 
so far as Cleveland was concerned, the N. E. A. was 
the most important “news interest” for the entire 
week. 

The public school and public education seem also 

» have movie possibilities judging from the eager- 
ness with which several of the film corporations are 
offering their services to set forth the opportunities, 
needs and problems of the public schools. Certainly 
it is true that tragedy, comedy, adventure, all may be 
found in the moving drama of public education and 
the scenario writers are beginning to realize the pos- 
sibilities there. 


lf Washington, D. C., can accommodate us next year 
so near to inauguration time the meeting will be held 
there under the leadership of Dr. Calvin N. Kendall, 
State Superintendent of New Jersey. If we cannot 
go there, San Francisco has an invitation all engraved, 
and Cleveland has already said “come again.” Per- 
sonally, we liked the way Cleveland treated us might- 
ily, but we do like to have the meetings held in various 
parts of the country —L. A. W. 
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Their Lives for America” 


“Their Lives for America” is the title of an instruc- 
tive and delightfully written article in Collier's for 
February 28, 1920. The theme deals with the heroic 
teachers “who hold on for duty’s sake.” “Somewhere 
there may be more heroic people than these teachers,” 
writes Herbert Corey, the author of the article, who 
served as correspondent during the Great War, “but 
| have not found them. Many are underfed. Many 
wear clothes not warm enough. They know beauty, 
but are starved of it. Sheltered in every heart is a 
white flame.” 

But the article is not colored by sentiment or senti- 
mentalism. It is a clear-cut, business-like statement 
of a keen observer concerning the educational crisis 
now facing the country on account of low salaries and 
the prevailing attitude of the public towards school 
teaching. Some amazing statistics are given. Last 
year, the article points out, three schools in every fifty 
failed to open because “no teachers of any sort could 
be coaxed or commandeered for them.” Six per cent 
of the schools are now closed, and 143,000 teachers left 
the profession last year, says the article. And for the 
coming year conditions will be worse, it is predicted, 
because all the teacher-training agencies are unable to 
recruit the ranks as fast as they are broken. Then 
the question is asked, “What is the matter?” And the 
answer comes: “The profession no longer attracts 
young people.” “And the remedy?” “Make teach- 
ing a career. Today it is a job. Restore it to the dig- 
nity it once had. Give the ambitious something to 
work and hope for.” 

The article concludes in the statement that the full 
meaning of the situation has not yet gripped “the com- 
fortable citizen. He takes precisely the same warm 
personal interest in the income of his boy’s teacher as 
he does in the income of his wife’s iceman. He thinks 
vaguely that it is too bad and wonders if something 
cannot be done about it, but so long as he gets the daily 
delivery of ice and education he will not worry. 

Yet when the iceman makes it plain that the ice may 
stop the comfortable householder usually takes time 
out to diagnose the case.” 

Here then is another plea for more money for teach- 
ers’ salaries. And this is just as it should be, be- 
cause the teachers are undeniably underpaid. More 
money will help and help considerably. But money 
is not the panacea for all the teacher shortage ills. 
The place and importance of the work of school teach- 
ing must be brought more prominently to the attention 
of the promising young people, and the attractions 
rather than the discouraging features of school teach- 
ing must be stressed. School teaching must be restored 


to its former dignity. Isn’t this the point? It is true 
the teachers are asking for more pay. They need it. 


‘They deserve a living and a saving salary. And they 


naturally resent the change in humanitarian or philan- 
thropic fashions which tend to place the teachers in 
an embarrassing position. Their wage is constantly 
compared with that of the ignorant laborer, or with 
the iceman and window washer. And the comparison 
is not heartening to the heroic even. It rather en- 
courages apology, and helps to make plain that the 
public has not yet really awakened to the danger of 
collapse to the educational system which such an atti- 
tude may conceivably produce. 

It cannot be said too often or too plainly that the 
public must be taught the lesson of paying more for its 
education. And this lesson will likely have to be 
taught by the teachers themselves. In the main they 
have been too timid and too modest for the good of 
the educational system and for their own good. A 
new and more wholesome public attitude must be in- 
duced. More respect for teaching must be demanded, 
but by the merit, capacity, earnestness and the intelli- 
gent devotion of the teachers themselves, who never 
had a more inspiring challenge than at this time to 
justify the bigness of their place in the pressing tasks 
of reconstruction. —E. W. Knicur. 


More Common Sense 


Not long ago a special committee of the trustees 
visited the campus of a well-known institution in one 
of the Southern States to see what the institution stood 
most in need of in the way of buildings, equipment, etc. 
The committee was expected to seek information from 
every available source, draw its own conclusions, and 
report to the board. It went, of course, to the presi- 
dent and got his views; then, to members of the fac- 
ulty and got their ideas; and then, to others connected 
with the institution who might have suggestions to 
offer. While strolling over the campus one of the 
members ran up with a philosopher friend of his whose 
duty it was to see that the buildings and grounds were 
kept in order. “George,” said this member of the com- 
mittee, “what do you think is most needed on the 
campus?” Without a moment’s hesitation came the 
laconic reply, “More common sense.” 

George was no doubt right about it; and the same 
is true in every institution one can name; there may 
be good buildings, superb equipment, ripe scholar- 
ship—-all these there may be in abundance—but “com- 
mon sense” is a rarer asset, not only of educational in- 
stitutions but of all other institutions as well, including 
even the United States Senate. 
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JOHN GRAHAM: TEACHER AND COMMUNITY LEADER 


By M. C. S. NOBLE 


OHN GRAHAM, the subject of this sketch, was 
for nearly fifty years a prominent and success- 
ful teacher in North Carolina. He was born in 

Fayetteville, North Carolina, August 1, 1847, and is 
a full-blooded Scotchman, being 
the son of Archibald Graham and 
Anne McLean and the grandson 
of Colonel Alexander McAlister 
of revolutionary fame. He is a 
brother of Alexander Graham, 
the great public school leader in 
North Carolina, and an uncle of 
the late Edward Kidder Graham, 
formerly president of our State 
University. 

He was prepared for college 
by J. 
Jesse R. McLean, two noted Car- 
olina teachers in this state before 
the Civil War. 

In 1863, when only sixteen 
years of age, yet well prepared to 
enter college, and full of youthful 
ambition to continue his educa- 
tion so well begun, he turned his 
back on the halls of learning and, 
in obedience to his country’s call, 
entered the army of the Confederacy, where for two 
years he, a mere boy, fought like a full-grown man 
until. Johnston’s surrender in 1865. 

The following August he went to Warren county, 
taking with him strong recommendations from his 
former teachers, secured employment as teacher in a 
school at the home of Rev. C. M. Cook, and began 
his long and honorable career as a teacher in the pri- 
vate schools of his native state. 

Forty-five years from that day in August, 1865, 
when he went to the home of Rev. C. M. Cook, Judge 
Charles A. Cook, the preacher’s son, came all the 
way from a new home in his adopted state of Okla- 
homa to speak at a re-union of the former pupils of 
Mr. Graham. ' Addressing the audience, the speaker 


DeBerniere Hooper and 


stated with pride that in the long ago he had been the 
first one to greet the red-headed, curly-haired Scotch 
boy at his father’s gate and bid him welcome in his 
father’s home, that he was his first pupil and his first 
graduate, and that he was the first one of his old 
students to send his children to be taught by the good 
and faithful teacher who had taught him so well in 


Dean of the School of Education, The University of North Carolina 


days now long gone by. And then he spoke in fitting 
terms of the zeal, energy, faithfulness, scholarship, 
and effective teaching of his old instructor who then 
sat in the audience and listened with those conflicting 
emotions that stir teacher’s 
breast when one of his old stu- 
dents comes back and says such 
good and pleasant things about 
his work in training boys and 
girls. 

Mr. Graham taught  success- 
fully in several neighborhoods in 
Warren county until 1898, 
when he moved to Warrenton 
and established the Warrenton 
High School. His reputation as a 
successful teacher followed him to 
Warrenton, where he soon built 
up a flourishing school which was 
attended by students from all 
parts of the state. 

His students ever took high 
rank at college and always 
showed that they had been taught 
by a teacher of eminent ability; 
and, still better, they showed that 
they had been taught by one who 
had instilled gentlemanly principles into his pupils, for 
at college they were invariably conspicuous for their 
manly bearing and courteous demeanor. 

Mr. Graham represents a type of schoolman now 
unhappily disappearing. He began his career at a 
time when teachers chose teaching as a profession be- 
cause they loved to teach and they went about their 
work from day to day, from year to year, with a fine 
ambition to be known as good teachers. 

Mr. Graham, like the teachers of his day, believed in 
the old curriculum and had unbounded faith in the 
value of the traditional studies of Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, as the basis of a sound education. With 
patience and skill he taught those subjects and he 
drilled his students with a zeal that never flagged. 
The teachers of his day labored faithfully with their 
pupils, ever buoyed up by the hope that at college 
they would take high honors and if possible lead their 
classes. The success of their old boys at college was 
a joy to them afterwards and was heralded in the 
press as proof of the excellence of their gift as teach- 
ers. And John Graham’s life was constantly lit up 
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by the repeated successes of his old boys in their 
college classes. 

In 1914, on account of the after effects of “grip,” 
Mr. Graham had to give up classroom work and his 
son, Mr. W. A. Graham, assumed the management of 
the school. 

In 1918 the great world war called young Mr. 
Graham to the battle line in France where, as Major, 
he commanded the Second Battalion, 120th Infantry, 
in the 30th Division. John Graham, feeling unable 
to carry on the work alone, closed the school in June, 
1918, and began to serve his country through various 
forms of war relief. And thus this veteran in the 
teacher’s profession at the age of seventy-two, after 
a long and successful service of nearly half a century, 
today in his home at Warrenton is enjoying a sweet 
old age, happy in the reflection of a well-spent life and 
affectionately remembered by the hundreds of boys 
and girls whom he formerly taught, while his friends 
and neighbors delight to honor him with their affec- 
tionate regard and their genuine appreciation of his 
splendid Christian character and his effective service 
as a teacher of the youth of the state. 


THIRTY BOOKS OF GREAT FICTION 


OME Reading Course No. 6, prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Education, gives a 
list of thirty books of great fiction that should be in 
every high-school library. Teachers of English 
would do well to bring this list to the attention of 
their pupils and explain to them the Bureau’s plan of 
of issuing certificates to those who read the entire 
list. Incidentally, it would not be amiss to ascertain 
how many of the books the members of the senior 
class, for example, have read. The titles and authors 
are as follows: 


Adam Bede. George Eliot. 
Arabian Nights. 
A Modern Instance. William Dean Howells. 
Clarissa Harlowe. Samuel Richardson. 
David Copperfield. Charles Dickens. 
Guy Mannering. Sir Walter Scott. 
7. History of Henry Esmond. William M. 

Thackeray. 
Ivanhoe. Sir Walter Scott. 
Joseph Vance. William F. DeMorgan. 
Kidnapped. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Lorna Doone. R. D. Blackmore. 
Luck of Roaring Camp. Bret Harte. 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel. George Meredith. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. John Bunyan. 
Pride and Prejudice. Jane Austen. 
Robinson Crusoe. Daniel Defoe. 


17. Romola. George Eliot. 

18. Tale of Two Cities. Charles Dickens. 

19. The Cloister and The Hearth. Charles Reade. 

20. Vanity Fair. William M. Thackeray. 

21. Vicar of Wakefield. Oliver Goldsmith. 

22. Last of the Mohicans. James Fenimore 
Cooper. 

23. Scarlet Letter. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

24. The Pilot. James Fenimore Cooper. 

25. Les Miserables. Victor Hugo. . 

26. The Three Musketeers. Alexander Dumas. 

27. Pere Goriot. Honore de Balzac. 

28. Anna Karenina. Count Leo Tolstoi. 

29. With Fire and Sword. Henryk Sienkiewicz. 

30. Treasure Island. Robert [Louis Stevenson. 


SOME GOOD HELPS TO LITERATURE 


The Bureau of Education suggests the following 
five books about literature as being especially helpful 
“in fixing a purpose and acquiring a method in read- 
ing”: 

1. “What Literature Can Do For Me.” 
phonso Smith. 
2. “Great 
Dwight Hillis. 

3. “Literature and Life.” W. D. Howells. 

'4. “Aims of Literary Study.” Hiram Corson. 

5. “The World’s Literature and Its Place in Gen- 

eral Culture.” R. G. Moulton. 


C. Al- 


Books As Life Teachers.” Newell 


—N.W.W. 


BE A GENTLEMAN 
You can grow rich and rise to fame, 
Life’s highest prizes you can claim, 
And prove your skill and prove your might, 
And still be kindly and polite. 


You can grow great without conceit, 
Can be a friend to all you meet, 
And have a cheerful word to say, 
And still get far along life’s way. 


- You do not need to wear a frown 
To come to glory or renown; 
You can succeed in any sphere 
And still respect your neighbors here. 


You need not treat your fellows ill 
To prove that you’re a man of skill; 
Just look about you and you'll find 
The biggest men are also kind. 


You need not wear a stony face 
To hold your station or your place, 
You can do all that mortals can, 
And still remain a gentleman. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


HE dates for the final debates of the North 

Carolina Debating Union are April 22d and 23d. 
The triangle debates will be held throughout the state 
on April 9th. 

. C., HENDERSON, former superintendent of 

schools for Transylvania County, recently became 
superintendent of the State Normal School for Croatan 
Indians at Pates (near Pembroke). 


ee IGH SCHOOL GOSSIP” is the title of a four- 

page school paper recently launched by the 
Athenian Literary Society of the Williamston High 
School. It is a creditable little paper, though the 
printer has not done as good a mechanical job as the 
efforts of the students deserve. 


ILMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL. on March 19th 
won the North Carolina State High School 
Championship in Basketball over the Charlotte High 
School, Wilmington being the winner in the East and 
Charlotte in the West. The final game resulted in a 
score of 31 to 27 in favor of Wilmington. 
HE Junior Class of the Cary High School issues 
a neat four-page paper called The C. H. S. 
Echoes. The two issues that have reached us are both 
highly creditable. The JourNaL extends congratula- 
tions to the Cary High School on the initiative and the 
intelligence of its junior class as reflected in C. H. S. 
Echoes. 
HE City School Board of Durham, North Caro- 
lina, has recently adopted a new salary schedule 
for teachers, which we believe is at once one of the 
simplest and yet most progressive salary schedules 
adopted by any city in the state. It is full of prac- 
tical suggestions that other school boards might do 
well to consider. Write to Superintendent Edwin D. 
Pusey, of Durham, for a copy of his recent leaflet en- 
titled ‘Teachers’ Qualifications and Salary Schedule.” 
ONGRATULATIONS to the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the public schools of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, on the excellence of both the contents and the 
mechanical make-up of The Worker, the first number 
of which (for March, 1920) has just reached us. It 


is in fact what it purports to be: “A Pleasing Period- 
ical of Pep, Push, Punch, and Precision, published by 
Printing Pupils.” 


LENOIR FACULTY INCREASED 
RECENT press dispatch carries this piece of 
good news to the friends of Lenoir College: 

“The executive committee of Lenoir College, which 
recently raised an endowment fund of $300,000, has 
announced that the present faculty will be increased 
by six members, the salaries of professors and instruc 
tors advanced, a campaign inaugurated for new stu- 
dents, a physical director employed, and the buildings 
and grounds improved.” All the improvements and 
enlargements, it is announced today, will be made by 
next fall. 


GRREENSBORO CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
MAY 4 AND 5 


HE date for the Greensboro Conference on Edu- 

cation announced in the March number of the 
ScHoot JourNAL has been changed from the 
last of April to May 4th and 5th. The general theme 
of the conference will be “The Crisis in Education in 
North Carolina and How to Meet It.’ This is to be 
a conference not simply of the educators but of busi- 
ness and professional men and women as well. The 
meetings will be held at the North Carolina College 
for Women. 


PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOLS GET $1,000,000 


was recently made that the 
campaign for $1,000,000 for the Presbyterian 
schools of North Carolina had reached its goal “with 
a good margin.” According to newspaper reports, 
forty per cent of the $1,000,000 fund will go to David- 
son; 45 per cent will be divided among Flora Macdon- 
ald College, Mitchell College, Queens College, and 
Peace Institute ; 8 per cent will go to five mission high 
schools, and the remaining 7 per cent will go to Union 
Theological Seminary at Richmond, Va. By virtue of 
the successful conclusion of the campaign, Davidson 
College is to receive two additional gifts—one of 
$100,000 from the General Education Board of New 
York, and another of $60,000 from C. E. Graham of 


Greenville, S. C. 
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A WORD PERSONAL 


To the Superintendents and High School Principals 
of North Carolina: 


S was recently announced in the daily press of 

the state, Professor J. Henry Highsmith, a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Examiners and Institute 
Conductors, has recently become Inspector of High 
Schools for the State Department of Education, suc- 
ceeding in this position the undersigned, who, with 
headquarters at Chapel Hill, has served the State De- 
partment in this capacity since 1907, when the public 
high schools were established. As the school officials 
of the state know, the work of looking after the ad- 
ministrative details of the high schools has so in- 
creased in volume that it has become impossible for 
one person to handle it with any degree of satisfac- 
tion, especially if other duties have any claim on his 
time and energies. Furthermore, the administration 
of that part of the state fund apportioned to high 
schools under the new school laws enacted by the 
Legislature of 1919 is so closely tied up with the admin- 
istration of the state funds for elementary schools that 
it becomes necessary for the office of High School In- 
spector to be at the State Department of Education. 
A division of the duties, therefore, which hitherto have 
been centered in the office of Professor of Secondary 
Education in the University, became not only advisable 
but absolutely necessary. And so, instead of continu- 
ing to serve both as Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion in the University and as Inspector of High 
Schools for the State Department, hereafter I am to 
devote my time wholly to the University, continuing 
to serve as Professor of Secondary Education. 

In this position I shall work specifically on the 
problems of a qualitative sort that relate to high school 
instruction. In addition to conducting courses for 
high school teachers in the School of Education, | 
shall be in the field a part of the time at work with 
teachers in service, and, as heretofore, shall be avail- 
able for lectures, addresses, and for any other educa- 
tional service I can render the school workers of the 
state. In all these efforts I shall work in full co-opera- 
tion with the State Department of Education without 
perhaps having official counection with it. A more 
detailed announcement of the Department of Second- 
ary Education will be made later. In this connection, 
afew facts showing to what extent the high school 
work has developed since I became High School In- 
Spector may not be out of order. 

Prior to the year 1907-'08, the first year the public 
high schools were in operation, the high school facil- 
ities of the country districts were so meagre that the 


State Superintendent in his biennial report was con- 
strained to characterize them as “pathetic, almost 
tragic.”” Separate statistics for the high school grades 
were not published until 1907-08. There were for 
the year 1906-’07 perhaps from 50 to 75 public schools 
in the state that could have been classed as high 
schools, the majority of them offering only one or 
two years of instruction, which was in most cases but 
an extension of the grammar grade work with here 
and there a few high-school subjects. There were per- 
haps 3,000 boys and girls in the public schools who 
should have been classed as high-school pupils. The 
growth of the high schools from then until now is 
briefly shown by the following facts, the figures being 
for the years ending June 30, 1908, and 1919, respec- 
tively: 


1908 1919 
High Schools operation ............. 177 391 
Schools offering 4-year courses -.....0...0-0.0000.00...... 17 250 
High School Pupils enrolled 2.000000... 6,398 23,665 


Spent for maintenance (Country High 


But enough of this. A detailed report of some 
length (now in course of preparation) will be pub- 
lished in a few months, showing the development of 
public high schools from 1907 to 1919. 

I think I know whereof I speak when I say that in 
accomplishing successfully the large but pleasant task 
that he has assumed, Mr. Highsmith will not only need 
but will appreciate the same sympathetic co-opera- 
tion on the part of superintendents and high-school 
principals which these officials have so generously ac- 
corded his predecessor. I know he deserves it and I 
am sure he will have it. 


N. W. WALKER. 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Mopern Juntok Matuematics. (In three books.) By Marie 
Gugle, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, 
Ohio. Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 1920. 
Price: Book I, 80 cents; Book II, 90 cents. (Book III, 
not ready.) 

The first of these books is designed for use in the 
seventh grade. It is arithmetic applied to simple busi- 
ness transactions. The examples are arranged to de- 
velop speed and accuracy in caiculations, a purpose 
which is certainly commendable. The deiightful sim- 
plicity with which the topics are presented should at- 
tract the attention of those who believe that the work 
in arithmetic can be made more attractive and more 
useful by going at things in a direct and simple way, 
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without beclouding the subject with a dozen different 
ways of approaching the same end. 

Book two, to my mind, meets a very real need in 
the teaching of geometry. The great difficulty we 
meet with when starting a class in plane geometry is 
that we are taking up a new subject with a new 
vocabulary. If new ideas can be clothed in familiar 
words, a large part of the difficulty is removed. In 
this book all the chief ideas of plane and solid geom- 
etry are presented in an observational or intuitive man- 
ner. If a class, instead of beginning geometry by the 
formal proof method, should study this book for four 
months, say the first half of the eighth year, the subse- 
quent work in geometry would without doubt come 
much easier and have a great deal more meaning to 
students than it usually does when presented in the 
old way. Whatever may be said for the development 
of logical reasoning, it is wrong to set up definitions 
and proceed from them without first building up ir 
the minds of the students the actual basis for these 
definitions. In this book the basis is built up in a 
very careful way by learning to draw the things we 
are to study, and to recognize by observation a great 
many facts about them. 

Besides this intuitive geometry, most of the essen- 
tials of elementary algebra are mastered before the 
student has had a chance to be frightened by the 
name of the subject. 

took three has not yet come out, but a table of 
contents sent out by the publishers shows that it, will 
be in no way inferior to the first two of the series.— 


A. W. H. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF High ScHoot MatuHematics. By Harold 
Ordway Rugg and John Roscoe Clark. A textbook designed 
to follow arithmetic. Cloth, xv + 368 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.60. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. World 
Book Company. 

Rugg and Clark have assembled in this ninth-grade 
course the most important mathematical tools and 


notions which all children should know. The excessive 
manipulation’ of symbolisms of formal algebra hag 
been replaced by material which is, both from the 
mathematical and social point of view, of far greater 
value. Specifically, graphs, methods of direct and in- 
direct measurement, the properties of the right tri- 
angle, and a comprehensive treatment of the concept 
of relationship between changing quantities (i. e, 
functionality) have replaced the elaborate treatment 
of factoring, fractions, and operations with long poly- 
nomials. 

The selection of material for this course is quite 


in agreement with the recommendations of the Na-§ 


tional Committee on Mathematics Requirements. The 
authors are to be congratulated upon having sensed 
fully the best thought of the day in the reorganiza- 
tion of first-year high school mathematics courses. 


TWO BOOKS 
WO books that every high-school teacher of 
English ought to know intimately are George 
Henry Lewes’ Principles of Success in Literature 
(Allyn and Bacon, or Walter Scott Publishing Co.) 
and George Herbert Palmer’s Self-cultivation in Eng- 
lish (Houghton Mifflin, or Crowell). Though neither 
(especially the former) should be used as a high 
school textbook, both are admirable in the insight they 
afford into fundamentals too often beclouded with de- 

tail in the usual textbooks.—N. F. 


ARVARD’S campaign for an endowment fund of 
$15,000,000 which has been in progress for some 
months has recently netted approximately $12,000,000. 
Every state in the union and every continent of the 
world has contributed. Sixteen thousand and _ five 


‘hundred alumni have contributed—‘‘less than half the 


active alumni body.” The announcement adds: “Ha- 


*waii is still the leader among all districts for the 


greatest percentage of giving.” 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


W.H. JONES, Manager 


Columbia, S.C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. 


New System, registering and nominating, doubling efficiency. 
No fees in advance; continuous enrollment. 

Specialists Department. 

Enrollment, 3 offices intensively covering entire South. 
LOOKING FORWARD, 
requested. 


telling about Southern opportunities if 


THE 

WEST 
NEEDS 
TEACHERS 


BOISE, IDAHO 


CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


The West is offering the highest salaries ever paid teachers. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


Enroll free. 
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